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- JAMES PARTON. 





I first met Mr. Parton some twenty-five 
years ago, at General Butler’s house in Wash- 
ington, which Mrs. Butler’s gracious and de- 
lightful presence made unlike any other. We 
were very gay under the spell of Fanny Fern’s 
irresistible drollery ; and the air of amused in- 
dulgence with which Mr. Parton listened was 
very attractive. Indeed, his whole personality 
was attractive: it was one of great simplicity 
and dignity. His voice was low and musical, his 
manner the perfection of quiet, except when 
aroused in one of his enthusiasms. He was so 
slender that he seemed taller than he was, with 
the scholarly air of one who bends over books; 
while with his dark hair, and lashes, and beard, 
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and his dark-blue eyes, and with the sometimes 
pensive, but more often placid, expression, there 
were aspects of his pale face that were beautiful, 
although perhaps this struck you more after you 
had found the beauty of his character. It was 
at a ball in Washington, somewhat later, that, as 
he commented on the flowing wine, the splendid 
toilets, the flowers, the jewels, the abundant 
waste, I was struck by the originality of his 
disapproval even in enjoying the enjoyment of 
others, and learned then the strength of passion 
with which he regarded all things that worked 
for the good or ill of humanity. My subsequent 
acquaintance showed me that his intense con- 
victions were a part of himself, of his life, his 
identity; and so intense and compelling were 
they that there was something wonderful in the 
habitual repression which he exercised, although 
now and then some volcanic outburst of indig- 
nation or rapture carried him away. For he 
admired, in the depth of his being, all fine action 
and intention: he was on the side of every re- 
form; he suffered with every sufferer; he was 
the enemy of oppression, of cruelty, of craft, 
and the redresser of every wrong. He had, 
besides this, the pure genius of common sense. 

It was owing, probably, to this self-control 
that one would hardly have suspected that he 
was not a happy man at that earlier period, 
although one might have thought him a solitary 
man, whose feelings were deepened by being 
forced back on himself. He had married Fanny 
Fern in a moment of chivalrous impulse, for 
the sake of affording her protection at a time 
when she was undergoing some painful injustice, 
and, with his usual unconventional habit, ignor- 
ing the difference of age. Before a month had 
passed he had discovered his mistake. Gener- 
ous, noble, and true, Fanny Fern had suffered 
trials which had made her morbid and difficult ; 
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and he had the hot, impetuous temper of youth. 
Separating at once, but coming together out of 
regard to propriety and expediency, they lived 
under the same roof, sometimes in friendly 
habit, sometimes in a state of armed neutrality. 
His first glimpse of sunshine, at this time of 
wretchedness, was the coming into the house of 
the little six-weeks-old grandchild whose mother 
had just died. He turned toward her with his 
whole sore heart; all the tendrils of his affection 
twined around this baby; she was the peace- 
maker, the mutual object of interest; delight in 
the unfolding of the little flower was the one 
thing on which all agreed. He has told me 
that if he lived a thousand years and served her 
in them all, he could never repay the child the 
debt of happiness he owed her in bringing light 
into his darkness. From her sweet babyhood 
to her brilliant and beautiful womanhood this 
child never ceased to be a source of continual 
happiness to him. 

The heroism with which Fanny Fern met 
the cruel fate of a mortal disease, involving se- 
vere surgery and unspeakable suffering, aroused 
in Mr. Parton an admiration for the real gran- 
deur of her character under whatever else 
encumbered it, and in the six years of her 
illness he was unremitting in affording her all 
the comfort and content she could receive. 
After her death, he wrote to my husband and 
myself that he should like to have the child 
brought up in a large country town, having once 
seen Newburyport, and having been attracted 
by what he had heard us say of it, and asking 
our advice and assistance in procuring a home 
there for her and her aunt, he to be with them 
in the summers, and in New York in the 
winters. But after a little, the time given to 
New York grew less and less, and he purchased 
a house and established a permanent home in 
Newburyport. 

It was in opening this new home that he 
thought how different it would be were it mother 
and father and child entering it, instead of 
people held together by a so much looser bond. 
But it was a very cheerful and pleasant home, 
for all that; and brought into such close rela- 
tion, he had occasion to see and feel, as never 
before, the devotedness, the faithfulness, the 
charm of her who was at its head, one of the most 


unselfish persons, the most self-forgetting women 
I have ever known; and that love for her grew intp 
being which at last made him ask her to become 
his wife. With his wholly unconventional habit 
of thought, he saw no impropriety in the case; 
and his marriage with her mother had been 
hardly more than a marriage in name. He had 
no idea of the illegality of this second marriage ; 
and his horror, on being advised of that fact 
shortly after the wedding, was extreme. He 
left the house at once, till they could go to New 
York, where there was no restriction of the 
sort, and be remarried. A bill, legalizing the 
marriage, passed the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture, but was vetoed by a governor who could 
hardly have realized how much worse it was to 
put a stigma on a family than to sacrifice an 
ecclesiastical punctilio. Some precedents in 
law, however, declaring valid a civil contract 
made under similar conditions, set the matter 
at rest. 

I was not at home at that time, but the 
idea of such a marriage being repugnant to me, 
I spoke of it with unpardonable freedom. 
Whatever condemnatory thought I had, being 
their friend, I should have been silent. I ought 
to have remembered, too, that his younger years, 
the fact of the use of his Christian name by all 
in the family, and the separate life he led, had 
hindered any filial feeling or relation; and I 
should have known that two such noble people 
could do nothing which did not seem to them 
noble. I am glad that I had the grace to go to 
them afterward and express my sorrow and 
receive their forgiveness. It was impossible 
for Mr. Parton to do anything else but forgive; 
it was out of his power to nourish a resentment, 
or an unkindly feeling: his heart overflowed 
with good-will. 

It seemed with this marriage as if Mr. Parton 
had just begun to live. He was deeply, calmly 
happy, and he shed his happiness on all about 
him. He once said he had been so happy that 
it would be sheer avarice in him to demand 
another life. His two children afforded him 
unceasing joy, and his love for them expanded 
to all other children. Every child, of whatever 
birth or breeding, was to him a mirror of the 
best possibilities of human nature; he was him- 
self an ideal of fatherhood ; it was natural, then, 
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that in his view a mother also was a sacred 
thing. 

A few years ago Mr. Parton bought and 
moved into one. of the tree-shadowed, large 
square houses of the old town, with an acre or 
so of ground around it, which he and his wife 
beautified with shrubs, and trees, and flowers, 
and where he delighted to work, or to join the 
children at their play. Every contrivance for 
their play was there: the tennis court, the swing, 
the see-saw, for out-door weather ; the barn fitted 
up for storms; and that, not only for his own 
children, but for any children, either of the rich 
or poor, who wished,—the only condition of 
admittance being their good behavior. He was 
with the children in their play and pleasure; as 
much an enthusiast about the base-ball game as 
about their books, and he was always leading 
them up by word and deed to loftier develop- 
ment both of mind and body. His best thought 
was not too good for them, and what he dared to 
think, he always dared to say. 

From the day when Mr. Parton first came to 
Newburyport he entered heart and soul into the 
interests about him. He acquainted himself, 
impartially, with all sorts and conditions; he 
went on our pleasure parties and was their life ; 
he made himself familiar with all the region 
round in drives and sails; he joined the evening 
clubs formed by some of the intellectual men, 
where his modesty never allowed him to assume 
superiority, but where his outspoken sincerity 
always attested his self-respect ; and he became 
a member of the school committee, his official 
visits always being hailed with joy by both 
teachers and pupils, for he invariably aroused 
their intelligence with some novel thought, and 
they felt his interest was genuine. He had the 
welfare of the town always at heart, and there 
was, perhaps, no citizen there so generally 
beloved. His courtesy was unfailing ; and it was 
not the courtesy of fine manners, but of a fine 
nature. After some impetuous outburst of con- 
viction, his immediate and childlike gentleness 
and sweetness were most winning. As a guest, 
he exerted himself with all his rare powers for 
the pleasure of the house; as a host, he made 
you feel his hearth yourown. He was delighted 
to find anything to praise in another; he had 
always, in his large charity, the extenuating 


word for the sinner, but he never had any 
for the sin. And his charity was not only that 

of the liberal thinker, but of the generous giver. 
I recall one Christmas when he and his whole 

household put together the amount that their 

Christmas gifts would have cost and gave it to 
a family in need; and that was one act out of a 

life filled with such acts. If you wanted coun- 
sel, if you wanted sympathy, if you wanted help, 

you were sure of it from Mr. Parton. An un- 
believer himself as to religious dogmas, he had 

immense hospitality to other people’s creeds: 
it was not what people believed, but what they 
were which signified to him; and this liberality 
of his had a very enlarging influence on all who 
came within his reach. He had as warm friend- 
ships with clergymen as with agnostics, and he 
had their deep respect. An Orthodox doctor 
of divinity, an Andover trustee, was among 
those who paid the last tribute of regard at his 
funeral; and an Episcopal clergyman published 
in the local paper afterward a generous estimate 
of his worth and goodness. He met death 
with unbroken serenity, and without a fear 

troubled only by the knowledge—which he 
possessed first of any—that he was leaving 
those he loved, the children who needed him, 
the wife who adored him. He would never 
admit that he was suffering, lest it should make 
them suffer to know it. Although not strong 
for some years, the actual illness of failing 
heart and labored breath lasted but seven 
weeks. His mind was clear and undisturbed, 
his affections strong and sweet, and his courage 
perfect to the end. 

Mr. Parton’s home life was singularly beau- 
tiful, the family union perfect. He gave 
the morning to work, dictating usually to an 
amanuensis, and more lately to a typewriter. 
He was fond of his work; believed in it and in 
its value, and had especial satisfaction in the 
faithfulness of his last undertaking, the “ Life 
of Voltaire,” to which he had given the leisure 
and much of the hard work of twenty years. 
It was not the satisfaction of vanity, a quality 
of which he was entirely destitute, but that of 
having achieved vindication and appreciation 
for his subject, —and his subjects were chosen 
more often than not from those who had en- 
dured misrepresentation and obloquy, and had 
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won his commiseration. In the afternoon there 
was some reading, usually with an eye to the 
morrow’s task, and then walking, or driving, or 
play; and in the evening the family gathered 
about the lamp with the book to be read aloud, 
which was useful or pleasant to all; and a friend 
was always welcome in the circle. No page he 
ever wrote equalled his daily talk at home; 
he spared nothing of word or thought, and to 
live with him was indeed a liberal education. 
He cultivated beauty everywhere about him, 
the beauty of art and nature; beauty in a 


woman’s face moved him but faintly; he had 
not a single gross taste or appetite. When I 
think of his intensity of conviction, of his un- 
failing charity, of his sympathy, his tenderness, 
his kindness, his magnanimity, his integrity, 
his purity, his fearless truth, his divine compas- 
sion, his love of humanity, indeed, his absolute 
goodness, it seems to me that he lived a life as 
near the life of Christ himself as it is possible 
for a man to live. 
Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


Newsuryport, Mass. 





An exquisite facility in phrasing is observable 
in Edward Eggleston’s new novel, “ The Faith 
Doctor.” A graphic phrase, as all writers are 
aware, is more fetching than any amount of so- 
called fine writing. Here are a few of Dr. 
Eggleston’s best, chosen at random : — 

“The sacred white elephants of conven- 
tionality.” 

“There were no half-tones in Mrs. Master’s 
judgments; everything was painted in coal- 
blacks or glittering-whites.” 

“He sat and stared a hard-coal fire out of 
countenance.” 

“Her emotions were mettlesome horses well 
bitted.” 

“From drab Quakerism to stained-glass 
Episcopalianism.” 

“ The chimney-corner chatter of old women.” 





A modernized portrait of Bartley Hubbard, 
the newspaper reporter in Mr. Howells’ “A 
Modern Instance,” is drawn by him in his novel, 
“The Quality of Mercy,” now running as a 
serial in several large papers. The young man 
has been sent to a country town in Massachu- 
setts to investigate a reported heavy defalcation. 
He is a space-writer on the Boston Events, well 
remembered by readers of “A Modern In- 
stance,” and proves himself easily the equal of 


TWO MODERN NOVELS. 


Bartley Hubbard in the cool and insinuating 
manner in which he pumps the natives for the 
“ facts in the case.” The demands of journal- 
ism having changed from those in vogue in 
Bartley’s time, the author is able to produce an 
entirely fresh type, and does so with an intimate 
knowledge of the ways of modern journalism 
which no newspaper man will question. If the 
methods required of reporters by sensational 
newspapers are not wellknown by the public, 
here is afforded excellent opportunity to learn 
of them. The “bright young man from the 
Events,” by practising certain arts peculiar to 
the profession on occasion, interviews the 
daughter of the missing defaulter at the family 
mansion. Like many people under similar cir- 
cumstances, she says things which in type under 
glaring headlines next morning would cause 
her intense pain. The reporter, to his credit 
and that of the craft, decides not to use all she 
has said, purely from a sense of her helpless- 
ness, and the misery it might cause her. His 
rival, the reporter of the Adstract, is a high- 
minded young man, who does not sympathize with 
sensatiunalism, and prefers to be “ scooped ” to 
doing anything in the news-gathering line which 
would lower his dignity. He differs, also, from 
the other reporter in that he claims to possess 
the literary instinct, and although a member of 
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the profession, is not proud of the fact. Sent 
to interview a rich mill-president at his home 
on the Back Bay, he is shown into the library, 
where the young lady of the house engages him 
in conversation, and is quite captivated with 
his polite bearing and his intelligence. The 
suspicion is justified that Mr. Howells intends 
to make a match between the couple; at least 
everything pointed that way at the time when 
the last instalment of the novel was published, 


notwithstanding the fact that when the young 
lady saw the young man that afternoon she took 
him for either a walking delegate or a factory 
hand, so deceiving are appearances in reporters. 
Mr. Howells is especially happy in his portrait 
of the reporter at work; in fact, he asserted 
recently that “A Modern Instance,” in which 
the newspaper man was the leading character, 


is his greatest work. Oliver McKee. 
Boston, Mass. 





THE MAN WITHOUT A CONSCIENCE. 


In this phrase a bright Indianapolis woman 
once characterized an editor who had made use 
of a personal item concerning her, against her 
expressed wish. The classification was apt, as, 
in frequent instances, the experience of too 
many writers will attest. 

On large grounds, — which is the best and 
most ennobling standpoint from which to judge 
of other people, — I have no quarrel with editors. 
They are unco guid citizens; all good befortune 
them. 

To avoid injustice to editors, however, writers 
should endeavor to live up to a theory that only 
the ‘most practical standards should regulate 
their relations. Consider these relations from 
a common-sense basis; if you are peddling 
strawberries, and the lady of the house declines 
to buy your fruit, however large and fine it may 
be, for the reason that she has just supplied 
herself, are you not absurd to become affronted 
and go from her door with wounded feelings? 
Rather should you commiserate the poor wo- 
man for the ill-fate which led her to purchase 
before you appeared, and you should hasten 
your steps out of her neighborhood, that she 
may have leisure to shed tears unseen over her 
inferior fruit. 

Neither should you take serious umbrage be- 
cause she does not come out to the curbstone 
to inspect your wares; she is already supplied, 
and would be but giving you time to which you 


have no shadow of claim. So with the editor 
who declines our well-meant contributions: the 
poor man’s pigeon-holes are doubtless already 
overcrowded. Since belief in one’s own value 
is pronounced an effective element of success, 
we are not obliged to interpret his non-accept- 
ance as disapproval of the work submitted, but 
as a mournful disability, on his part, to purchase 
or accumulate any further manuscripts whatever, 

For the same reason, it is equally unreasonable 
to expect editors to read all manuscripts re- 
ceived. Like the lady of the strawberries, since 
he is already too well-stocked, he should not be 
required to squander his valuable time, and 
risk having his literary discernment mingled 
with envy and coveteousness, by perusing mat- 
ter perhaps harrassingly better than that which 
he has already purchased. 

It is the purest folly to strew eyelashes, hair- 
pins, button-hooks, and such trifles between the 
pages of manuscript in order to convict the 
editor of non-perusal. The editor who returns 
contributions without reading them, when he 
has no intent to purchase, is a man to admire, 
and it would augment literary friendliness if 
there were more of him. He instructs literary 
pediers. ta, grow fine, large strawberries and 
convey them from sanctum to sanctum until 
fortune them to the blessed spot where 
he willing editor and the vacant pigeon-hole 
are holding expectant vigil. 
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On small grounds, however, —which is the 
most natural and soothing basis for contempla- 
tion of-personal woes,—I cherish lively and 
sustained resentment against “the man without 
a conscience.” 

He accepts articles “to be paid for on publi- 
cation,” and then holds them unpublished for a 
term of months and years, cheating me out of 
the interest on my ideas, and perhaps risking 
their irremediable mildew. Sometimes he has 
accepted my work, for a stated consideration, 
and then, after using the contribution, falls into 
a condition of forgetfulness concerning the 
payment. Gentle reminders and courteous re- 
quest alike have failed to bring him to a state 
of financial responsibility. 

There is an editor of repute now at large in 
New York City who owes me a respectable sum 
of money which he rigidly resists remitting. 
When I reflect on the street-car fares, the 
cigars, the ice-cream, the soda-water, the new 
neckties, the polka-dot hose and handkerchiefs, 
and perfume —for he is, no doubt, a person of 
gross tastes — which that wicked man is daily 
purchasing with my money, it grieves me sore. 
My only consolation is to watch closely the New 
York criminal records, and await the inevitable 
day when justice shall avenge me by incarcer- 
ating him for thefts of legal magnitude. 

Then, too, the man without a conscience 
takes liberties with contributions. He accepts 
articles and reconstructs them without leave or 
license, in a manner that is calculated to arouse 


ire. A most glaring case in point is that of a 
writer of my acquaintance who submitted a se- 
rious and scholarly article on Macbeth to an 
Eastern Shakespearian magazine. It was ac- 
cepted, but, when published, contained such 
marked, and even jocular, alterations as made the 
author stand aghast when it met her eyes. A 
letter of indignant protest concerning the out- 
rage was met only by a discreet and preserva- 
tive silence. 

At this moment an article of my own, on 
“The Cherokee’s Mother-in-Law,” lies in an 
Eastern editor’s possession. He has had it 
more than a year, and it has not been accepted, 
rejected, or published. At forbearing intervals 
I have requested some definite information 
concerning it,—asking its return, — anything, 
rather than such unwholesome silence. 

To none of these communications has any 
reply been vouchsafed, and I have tried to ex- 
cuse the editor on the ground that he is so 
busily engaged on a department in his periodical 
which instructs the literary world on the nice- 
ties and courtesies of the relations which should 
exist between editor and writer. 

It is my sincere belief that the Cherokees 
will be exterminated long before my interesting 
sketch reaches the public eye, and long, too, 
before the influences of literary civilization 
have humanized the man without a con- 
science. 


Emma Carleton. 
New Acpany, Ind. 





AN EDITORIAL GROWL. 


I have been an editor for thirty years. I am 
one of the monsters so feelingly reprobated by 
a few of your correspondents, who are doubt- 
less indorsed by many more who make no sign. 
Editors have woes as well as contributors, and 
sometimes the former growl as well as the lat- 
ter. I do not believe an editor is an autocrat 
who is excusable for treating authors with dis- 


courtesy and neglect. I sympathize with the 
writer who has sent a stamp with her manu- 
script and can obtain no reply. 

The march of civilization has introduced the 
custom of sending a stamp with the article, and 


_Most writers recognize the propriety of doing 


so. Yet, within the last two weeks I have 
thrown twenty-two envelopes, containing stamp- 
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less manuscripts, into the drawer used for the 
purpose, labelled with the writer’s surname and 
the legend, “ No stamp.” I have on hand hun- 
dreds of such manuscripts, which I shall burn 
after a year or two. Of course, the writers 
growl at me. If the note with the article men- 
tions a stamp,! “take the will for the deed,” 
and accept or return the manuscript. Some 
send two or three times as many as are neces- 
sary, in which case I return the overplus. “ Noat- 
tention paid to manuscripts unless accompanied 
by return postage,” is conspicuously printed 
under the “Contents” of the publication of 
which I am the editor. Why should I pay two 
cents for the privilege of saying that I do not 
want an article? The hungry book agent 
charges me nothing for declining to buy his 
book. Why should I pay for declining an 
article for publication? Most authors have 
learned this lesson; but some of these drop the 
stamp into the envelope, stick it in the middle 
of the sheets, or conceal it in some other way. 
The safest method is to attach it to the note, 
if there be one ; if not, to the address. 

A few authors, when they begin to think @f 
writing an article, send a stampless letter to 
the editor, wishing to know what kind of mat- 
ter is desired. This missive may be directed 
to the publisher who retired twenty years ago, 
or to the office that was abandoned ten years 
ago. Some send articles that would fill the 
entire publication for a whole year. Of course, 
these inquirers have not seen a copy of the 
periodical for many years, if ever. Such 
writers ought to send for a free specimen copy, 
or even invest the price of a number, before 
they begin to write, in order to obtain needed 
information. Nevertheless, I am not aware 
that I ever failed to reply to any letter, prop- 
erly armored with a stamp for its protection, 
however “ queer” the questions. Of course, I am 
stormed at for my discourtesy if I fail to 
answer a stampless letter, when the discourtesy 
is all on the other side. Writers of this class 
ask the editor to give his time toa reply, and 
to pay for doing so. Such letters awaken 
growlish feelings, for it is the principle rather 
than the two cents, though “little drops of 
water make an ocean.” 

I receive ten times as many articles as I can 


use. Throwing out about one half of them as 
rubbish, I find that four-fifths of the remainder 
are good enough to print, though of unequal 
merit; but we cannot print them unless we 
make the publication five times its present size, 
and that “would not pay.” To decline these 
“unavailable ” manuscripts is the disagreeable 
office of the editor; and thereby he gives 
offence, however gently he may do his duty. 

Rolled manuscripts are a nuisance, though 
but few come in this form at the present time. 
Some editors will not read rolled articles, for 
they have wings, and flutter all over the sanctum. 
Hardly less objectionable are the flat manu- 
scripts written on post-note paper, which some 
writers complain have been folded when re- 
turned. There is no objection to this form 
when an addressed envelope of the right size is 
sent. I do not keep all sizes of envelopes in 
my pigeon-holes, though I have several. I 
sometimes have to fold the article to accom- 
modate my limited resources. I am willing to 
add, confidentially, that an article of five hun- 
dred or a thousand words, written on note paper, 
and enclosed in an ordinary envelope, suits me 
best. If the manuscript is typewritten, a letter 
sheet, folded to fit the same, or a larger envelope 
is equally satisfactory. 

The pretty ribbon with which the sheets are 
sometimes tied together is by no means indis- 
pensable ; in fact, it is not necessary to tie the 
sheets together at all, and the fastening makes 
them more difficult to read. As a rule, the 
editor is not a tenth part as particular about 
such matters as the writer. Readable writing, 
especially of proper names, is much more likely 
to be his weakness. 

Some editors desire to be respectful, and even 
polite, strange or incredible as this statement 
may appear to some of your complaining con- 
tributors. In directing a letter even to a gentle- 
man, I object to putting it simply “Q. Z. 
Mopplepod.” I insist upon prefixing “ Mr.” to 
his name, unless I know that he has some other 
title. More decidedly, my pen revolts at the 
idea of addressing a lady as “P. R. Buck- 
horner.” If I make it “ Miss,” she may bea 
grandmother ; if “ Mrs.,” she may be a maiden 
of sixteen. Some strong-minded ladies insist 
upon the omission of the title, evidently believ- 
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ing that editors and the world in general have 
no right to know whether a correspondent is a 
man or woman. I suppose I am weak, but I 
really wish that lady writers would have some 
regard for the sensitive feelings of editors who 
desire to be civil, at least, if not polite, and 
would write “Mrs.” or “Miss” before their 


names, even if they spare their modesty by 
putting the title in parenthesis. I have had 
letters returned to me because, I suspect, the 
postmaster could not identify a grandmother 
addressed as “Miss,” or a school girl with 


“ Mrs.” before her name. A. Monster. 
Unitep STatTss. 





ONE WOMAN’S WAY WITH SCRAP-BOOKS. 


After various trials of —and with — enve- 
lopes and boxes, I have been convinced long 
ago that newspaper clippings are best pre- 
served by pasting, after careful sorting. This 
is my method, followed with increasing satisfac- 
tion through many busy years : — 

As often as is practicable, I look over the 
accumulated newspapers, — more than a dozen 
weeklies, besides dailies, and fortnightly and 
monthly sheets,—clip what seems valuable, 
and carefully sort my clippings; setting aside 
in one small heap the poems, in two or three 
other piles the literary and biographical articles 
with choice criticism; in still another, house- 
hold receipts and kindred suggestions; and in 
another, miscellaneous prose articles. This latter 
department is quite comprehensive. It would 
doubtless admit of classification, for facts, inci- 
dents, suggestive events, bits of description, 
statistics, and printed matter of many another 
sort go into it. I regret that I have not sooner 
devoted a book to items of historical, or geo- 
graphical, or national interest; for geography 
and history have been making so rapidly within 
two or three years that one must often piece 
out one’s knowledge, gained from text-books 
almost obsolete, with freshly printed facts. 

For scrap-books I use school and agricultural 
reports, substantially bound and usually quite 
thick. But it is better to divide more critically 
than I have done, and to have a greater number 
of thin volumes. Then they are more conven- 
ient in many ways. Of course, one must remove 
leaves at frequent intervals. It is best to cut 


them very evenly half an inch from the inner 
edge. 

For fastening in my cuttings I use common 
flour paste, freshly made, and the seven volumes, 
after twice seven years, betray no odor of mould 
or sourness. Very rarely has a column started 
from its place or refused to stick, but I think it 
would be safer to add to the paste a little glue 
of some of the “ sizing” used by paper-hangers. 

Having occasion very frequently to look up 
data concerning authors and their work, and 
finding, as doubtless every literary worker does, 
that newspapers often give new and reliable in- 
formation, for which you might look long ‘and 
vainly elsewhere, I use two volumes for 
accounts of American authors, and one for 
sketches of English and foreign writers. I ar- 
range these sketches in alphabetical order, 
allowing space in each case for additional 
matter, and leaving pages all along to be filled 
later. One volume has at its close a goodly 
space for critical and literary articles, and for 
pieces that did not belong elsewhere, yet were 
important and helpful. An excellent summary 
of two or three years’ books, with critical judg- 
ment thereon, is one of the articles, and opin- 
ions of experts in such matters, whether history 
or prophecy, have been preserved here. 

It has been to me much easier to lift one of 
these books from its shelf or from the floor of 
my book closet, and to turn to my article, spread 
in smooth double columns before me, perhaps 
with additional items pertinent to my topic ap- 
pended, than it would be to take a dozen flut- 
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tering slips from an envelope, scan, and return 
them. And I find these growing volumes, with 
their stories of information gathered, sifted, and 
made portable, are, aside from their special 
uses, valuable to their owner and to others. 
Many people say, “Paste at once.” But 
one’s selections will not be nearly so valuable if 
pasted too soon. With a goodly accumulation 
made before sorting, there is less danger of 
duplicates or repetition; and by waiting a little, 
one has a choice of critiques, and can present a 
thing in its most valuable form. How rich will 
be the stores of information from all sources 
concerning Mr. Lowell! It is well to be liberal 
in clipping, but very critical when it comes 
to pasting. The left-overs will often be 
acceptable to somebody else. 1 may add that 
an envelope kept in my desk, and marked “ Im- 
mediate,” receives such matter found in my 
clipping or sorting as I am likely to need for 
speedy reference. If valuable, it is pasted after- 
ward. When the name of the author of a 
piece is not given, and I am sure of the fact of 
authorship, I sometimes indicate it in writing. 
And it is well, though one is apt to be familiar 


with the type of the papers most frequently 
laid under tribute, to credit in some convenient 
way each more important article, and to give the 
date of its appearance. 

I have found it convenient to keep intact the 
files of one standard weekly, choosing one 
whose summary of news is concise and com- 
plete, whose mention of current events is timely 
and just, and whose general articles are val- 
uable. This year I keep the Christian 
Union. 

For one purpose — the preservation of one’s 
own articles—I recommend the envelope sys- 
tem. Very frequently copies of published 
poems or stories are wanted, and they cannot be 
loaned so well in a volume. Such articles I sort 
and keep in large envelopes, marked “ Stories,” 
“Verses,” “Essays,” “Domestic,” etc.; it 
would be well to indicate on them where and 
when they appeared, but the pen-worker real- 
izes, if she does not often express the fact, that 
“ Art is long, but time is fleeting,” and is to be 
given to its best uses. 

Olive E. Dana. 


AucGustTa, Maine. 





HOW TO GET WORK AS A REPORTER. 


fF 


The editor of THE WRITER is continually 
asked. by callers and by correspondents: ‘“ How 
can I get a position as a reporter? Whom 
should I approach, and how can I best ap- 
proach him?” In order to be able to answer 
such questions with authority, he wrote recently 
to the managing editors of leading daily news- 
papers in large cities throughout the country, 
asking each how a bright young man or a 
bright young woman desirous of getting into 
active newspaper work can best secure a posi- 
tion. He received the replies which are printed 
herewith, and which will be found to be very 
instructive reading. The managing editors of 
the different newspapers practically agree in 
the advice they give, and a careful reading 


of their letters will help any young man or 
young woman who desires to get a position as 
a reporter. Some of the suggestions given are 
especially useful. The letters from the editors 
are as follows: — 


Tue Boston Dairy ADVERTISER. 
Tue Boston EventnG Recorp. 


Boston, September 23, 1891. 
To the Editor of THE WRITER : — 


The bright young man or bright young 
woman who comes into this office with an 
article of direct interest in the local field —as 
evidence of capacity to look at persons or things 
in a newspaper way, and to write of the same 
in straightforward and attractive style — has 
altogether the best chance of securing any 
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vacancy that may exist. The general address 
of an applicant is also taken into consideration, 
especially if the vacancy be one on the staff of 
reporters. But the chief test, so far as possible, 
is always one of capacity; and to meet that 
promptly and satisfactorily nothing is better 
than a piece of work that bears on the history 
of the very day or week. 
HERBERT UNDERWOOD. 





Tue New Yorx Mart anp Express. 
. New York, October 9, 1891. 


To the Editor of THE WRITER: — 


In reply to your query, I would say that the 
best and surest way for either a young man or 
woman to obtain a position on the Mail and 
Express is to bring forward an original idea 
that will add interest to our paper and increase 
its circulation. A good idea is a better letter 
of introduction than any other in this office. 
There are scores and scores of people on Park 
row, and hundreds of other young men and 
women, who are eager to do newspaper work, 
but they seem to lack the creative faculty. 
What we want is some one who can suggest 
something new and interesting for our readers. 
The regular staff of the paper is complete. We 
have a great many men who are able to do 
what they are told every day. What we lack, 
and what I take it every newspaper wants, is 
ideas of absorbing interest that will increase 
circulation. To either man or woman who can 
supply ideas, there is both fame and rich 
reward on Park row. 

FOSTER COATES. 





Tue Boston Goss. 
Boston, September 27, 1891. 


To the Editor of THE WRITER: — 


To the bright young man or bright young 
woman seeking employment as a reporter I 
would say: Before application, aside from an 
education, perfect yourself in the requirements 
of a good reporter, namely: good manners, con- 
ciseness of speech as well as composition, and 
get a few first-class references as to character 
and writing ability. Thus equipped, present 
yourself to the managing editor, and state your 
desire, in as few words as possible, for the editor 
abhors a bore, and next to him a person who 


uses a multitude of words to express a minimum 
of ideas. State your wants quickly, and accept 
your fate calmly; if you meet with refusal of 
position, depart quickly, leaving your address, 
legibly written, for reference. Do not be dis- 
couraged at ill success, but if you fail in the city 
(for positions are few and applicants are many 
there ), seek some suburban daily. You will 
have to work hard on such a paper, but you will 
get a better general knowledge of the business 
there in a year than on the G/ode or the Herald 
in five years. Obtain the Boston correspond- 
ence, if you are in New England, and you have 
secured a footing. Your work, if you have the 
“nose for news,” will obtain you a situation in 
time. The better the work, the sooner success 
comes. Newspaper men are born, not made, 
and only individual work tells. No amount of 
influence will gainthe reward. The large dailies 
are now so systematized that beginners are not 
available, except at rare intervals. When a 
vacancy occurs it is filled by an experienced 
man, not by a novice, who must be trained. 
Hence the value of suburban training, for “all- 
around newspaper men” are most in demand. 
A. A. FOWLE. 





Tue New York TriBune. 
New York, September 25, 1891. 


To the Editor of THE WRITER: — 

The best way for a bright young man to se- 
cure a position on a newspaper would be for 
him to apply personally to the city editor, and 
take whatever work he could get, at any price. 

To a bright young woman who was anxious 
to secure such a position, I should say —don’t. 

D. NICHOLSON. 





New York Eveninc Post. 
New York, October 16, 1891. 


To the Editor of THE WRITER: — 

My reply to your inquiry of September 16 has 
been delayed by accident, but it shall make up 
for that — somewhat on Charles Lamb’s princi- 
ple of office attendance — by being brief, for, 
truly, there is not much to be said on the 
questions, “How can I get a position as a 
reporter, Whom should I approach, and how 
can I best approach him?” 

The way of getting a position is, of course, 
by “ going for it.” An intending reporter should 
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apply ordinarily to the city editor, for he is 
likely, in a good office, to be allowed a free 
hand in selecting the men for his work. Appli- 
cation should be made in person, because the 
applicant’s appearance and address are of con- 
sequence. The editor’s least busy time should 
be chosen for the visit. References and 
recommendations are never without value, but 
they serve only to determine a few fundament- 
als,—such as sobriety, diligence, etc. The 
nature of the applicant’s previous work in 
reporting may have an important effect. If, 
however, he should be a beginner, let him take 
care to be fit before he applies. A young man 
once desired of me an appointment on the 
Evening Post, that he might earn money to use 
in “ getting an education.” I doubt if that man 
ever really understood why I should have told 
him that he had the cart before the horse. 

After all is done, the chance will be, in any 
given case, that the editor wants no reporter at 
the time. Then, the thing is to try another 
office, or to return to the same one after some 
interval. If the applicant is a born newspaper 
man, he cannot be kept out of the business 
forever. 

I am almost ashamed to set down things so 
obvious, but the sum is, that there is no royal 
road into newspaper offices, and that things 
there are much like things elsewhere. 

I. E. LEARNED. 


Tue WASHINGTON EVENING STAR. 
WasuincrTon, D. C., September 23, 1891. 


To the Editor of THE WRITER: — 


I have your favor of the 21st inst. asking for 
an answer to the question how a bright young 
man or woman can get a position as a reporter 
on a newspaper. This is rather a difficult ques- 
tion to answer briefly. The managing editor 
is the person to whom application should be 
made, and when it is made, it should be with as 
little waste of words and time as possible. As 
a general thing, newspapers are overrun with 
applications for reportorial positions from inex- 
perienced young persons who are eager to fol- 
low a journalistic career. As a managing edi- 
tor generally has an experienced reporter in 
view in case a vacancy should occur on the 
staff, it can be readily seen that the inexpe- 


rienced bright young man has but a small 
chance of securing an engagement, particularly 
as every bright young man will not make a 
good reporter, no matter how good a writer he 
may be. Incase such a person is determined 
to follow his journalistic bent, I would suggest 
the following plan as the best to be followed: — 
Let the young man state the situation briefly 
to the managing editor, and request, not a posi- 
tion on the paper, but the privilege of writing 
something for the paper without remuneration. 
Then let the aspiring newspaper man turn him- 
self loose upon the town, and write up common- 
place subjects and incidents which have escaped 
attention, and in such a way as to compel 
recognition. If he can show that his work is 
such that a paper cannot get along without him, 
a position will be found for him. If, after a good 
trial, there is still no place for him, he had bet- 
ter turn his attention in another direction. 
RUDOLPH KAUFFMANN. 


THEeyWASHINGTON Post. 
WasuincTon, D. C., September 24, 1891. 


To the Editor of THE WRITER: — 


To the bright young man seeking a reporto- 
rial position With the Post I should say: Apply 
to the city editor in person at an opportune 
time; say to him frankly that you have no prac- 
tical knowledge of newspaper work, but are 
anxious to learn; that you are willing to under- 
take any branch of local work to which he may 
assign you, and that your services, to the best 
of your ability, will be at his command at all 
hours, day or night If he should say to you, 
as he probably will, that there is no vacancy on 
the staff, and that he now has all the men he 
can keep employed, politely ask him to bear 
your application in mind and grant you the 
privilege of calling from day to day in the hope 
of securing an odd assignment. On these visits 
remember that every moment in a newspaper 
office is valuable, and do not prolong your stay 
unnecessarily. By and by you will probably be 
fortunate enough to secure an assignment. Then 
strive to follow the instructions of the city 
editor to the letter. Your first assignment will 
do much toward determining your fitness for 
regular employment on the paper. If you show 
an aptitude for the work, and conduct yourself 
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in a quiet, gentlemanly manner, you will at once 
have a friend at court in the person of the city 
editor, who will neglect no opportunity to add 
you to his corps of reporters. When regularly 
employed, be content with any line of work that 
is given to you, trusting the judgment of your 
employer to appreciate properly your talents as 
they may develop. The lot of the average 
news reporter is not a pleasant one at best, but 
the law of the survival of the fittest is invariably 
applied in this field, where competition is so 
strong. 

To the bright young woman seeking news- 
paper employment I should say: Do not under- 
take reportorial work, for there are few branches 
of it in which feminine talent can be utilized 
successfully. Seek, rather, employment as a 
special writer. Many articles of the highest 
literary merit which please and entertain the 
readers of the large and bright Sunday editions 
of the modern newspapers are from the pens of 
women. To secure the opportunity for such 
work I should say, study carefully the style of 
the paper with which you seek employment, and 
then submit to the managing editor a manuscript 
on some live topic or topics. Whether it be 
available or not, it will give him a knowledge of 
your ability, and he will be ready to encourage 
you. Avoid frequent visits to the editorial 
room, and, if one of your pet manuscripts hap- 
pens to be returned, do not lose heart, but try 
again. Every large newspaper is compelled to 
send back meritorious matter because of a not 
infrequent over supply of special articles. The 
editor, however, is always the friend of the 
deserving writer, and if you do not succeed, it 
will hardly be his fault. 

Scott C. Bong. 


Tue PxHILapecenia Press. 
PuiLapevpeuia, October 1, 1891. 


To the Editor of THE WRITER: — 


So far as the Philadelphia Press is con- 
cerned, I know of no better way for a young 
man or a young woman, desirous of getting 
into active newspaper work, to make for him- 
self or herself an opportunity than by bringing 
in to the city editor, or to the head of some 
other department, a piece of news written ina 
bright, original, and careful style. According 


to my notion, such a specimen of one’s capac- 
ity amounts to more than a whole trunkful of 
letters of recommendation. A young man or a 
young woman who is capable of doing good 
newspaper work needs no other recommenda- 
tion, and can have no better introduction than to 
demonstrate to the editor of the paper that he 
or she has the right kind of ability. 
HAMILTON PELTZ. 


Tue Cuicaco Times. 
Tue Cuicaco Matt. 


Cuicaco, September 26, 1891. 
To the Editor of THE WRITER: — 


Your question, “How can a bright young 
man or a bright young woman, desirous of 
getting into active newspaper work, best secure 
a position on the Chicago Times?” may be 
briefly answered thus: When it is desired to 
make an addition to the 7Zmes’ staff of writers, 
that person is selected who has furnished the 
best evidence of fitness for the place. Usually 
such a person is found among those who have 
been for some time contributors of acceptable 
matter, but have not been regularly employed 
by the paper. “ By their works ye shall know 
them,” is especially applicable to writers seek- 
ing employment. No recommendation or “cer- 
tificate of character” has half the weight of a 
meritorious piece of work. 

JosePpH R. DUNLAP. 


Tue Cuicaco HeRALp. 
Cuicaco, September 26, 1891. 


To the Editor of THE WRITER: — 


Replying to your favor of recent date, I 
would say that young writers having an ambi- 
tion to secure a position on a newspaper can in 
no other way so easily attract the attention of 
an employing editor as by submitting to him 
articles of their own composition. The staffs of 
the great newspapers are always large, and 
there are rarely any “vacancies,” as the young 
people call them. Yet most newspapers are 
willing to take on young and aspiring writers 
who give promise of usefulness. The trouble 
with the great majority of beginners is that 
they pick out in advance the place that they 
want, ask for it, though it may be one that 
requires great experience,—and then, when 
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informed that there is no opportunity in that 
line, they are likely to come down to earth, and 
say that they will take anything that they can 
get. Generally they are told that there is no 
opening, and they go away wondering how people 
gain positions in newspaper offices. I know of 
no,better plan for young people to adopt than 
to study the style of the newspaper they wish 
to serve, to write something that they think will 
be acceptable to it, and to leave their manu- 
scripts with the proper person. It may not 
always follow that they will be engaged, even if 
their work is satisfactory, but they will begin 


an acquaintance that may be valuable to them. 
This is the main point. If the work submitted 
shows originality and grace, the writer will 
sooner or later receive an invitation to go to 
work in some field which, in the mind- of the 
editor, he or she may be qualified to fill. The 
fault of many beginners is that they them- 
selves wish to select the field, and the employer, 
knowing nothing of their capacity, but feeling 
reasonably sure that they are not qualified, and 
rarely being in urgent need of assistance, puts 
them oif without even a trial. 
H. W. SEYMOUR. 





APPROACHING THE EDITOR. 


“How can I get a position as a reporter? 
Whom should I approach, and how can | best 
approach him?” 

All journalists of experience have been asked 
these questions, and have probably smiled at 
them, recalling the days when they, too, had to 


beard the editor in his den. For the editor is 
a formidable personage, especially on the great 
New York dailies, where red tape and vigilant 
guards hedge him round. But he is the man 
whom you must see and impress if you want a 
place on his newspaper, and the way in which 
you go about it will have everything to do with 
your success. 

The numerousness of the editor is an embar- 
rassing factor to a young journalist, who hears 
references to the editor-in-chief, managing edi- 
tor, and city editor, and who vaguely wonders 
which member of this great triumvirate he 
would better see. He will have much to do 
with all three, if he be fortunate enough to get 
a place on the paper, but his first interview 
should be as near the throne as possible, — in 
other words, with the editor-in-chief. 

A letter of introduction is a great help. It 
will secure at least an audience and a cour- 
teous hearing, which is much to ask of a man 


whose office is thronged day and night, and to 
whom time is more than money. 

On the New York dailies, and on many in 
other cities, there exists what people (some- 
times with unnecessary emphasis) term the 
blank system. If you try to see the editor of 
the World, the Sun, or the Herald, you are 
confronted in the lobby of the building by a 
more or less courteous young man, who hands 
you a blank form like this : — 


" | 
would like to | 
on business 





This you fill out so that it will read : — 

Mr. White would like to see Mr. Black on business. 
adding the magic words, “with a letter of 
introduction from Colonel” So-and-So, if you 
have the letter. Leave the editor in suspense 
as to the nature of your business. If you added 
“pertaining to employment,” as rash youths 
sometimes do, you would probably meet their 
fate in the shape of a message that the editor 
is “busy” or “out.” He may send this in any 
case. It will then be your business to call 
again and again, always between the hours of one 
and five P. M., until an audience is granted. 
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Once admitted to the editor’s presence, there 
will be no unnecessary words on his part, and 
should be none on yours. 

“Well, sir, what can I do for you?” 

“ Mr. Black, I want a position on your news- 
paper. I’m in earnest, and I know I can do 
good work.” (If you don’t know this, you’re 
out of place in that office. ) 

“ What can you do?” 

“ Anything.” 

“ What experience have you had?” 

“] reported one year on the Hayville Courier, 
did some special writing for the Star, and am 
now on the Smithtown Call. I wrote so and 
so” (naming a few of your best “stories ” ). 

“ Why do you want to leave the Ca//?” 

“] want to come to New York — bigger field, 
better opportunities. I’m ambitious.” 

“The chances are all against you, 
we'll give you a trial. 


but 
Go down and tell the 


city editor to take you on for a week, on 
space.” 

The other side of the picture is not rosy. 
There is always room for a good man on a big 
newspaper, but the editor naturally forms his 
opinion of you by your conversation and gen- 
eral bearing. If you are ill-at-ease, and if the 
outline of your work does not sound alluring, 
you will doubtless be assured that the staff is 
overcrowded, that there is no vacancy and no 
prospect of one. 

To try to get a position in New York without 
experience behind one is an almost hopeless 
task. Inexperienced workers are occasionally 
employed, but the road is a hard one to travel. 
They must have any amount of ability and 
energy, together with an “up-again-and-take- 
another” spirit which repeated discourage- 
ments cannot break. 


New York,1N.{Y. Elizabeth G. Fordan. 





GETTING ON A NEWSPAPER. 


In a newspaper experience of twenty years 
I have never known a healthy young man with 
aptitude for newspaper work, and with a deter- 
mination to get such work, to fail. Two or 
three years ago Murat Halstead, addressing a 
meeting of editors in the Northwest, said that 
the only way he knew for young men without 
influence to get into the newspaper business 
was to “break in.” He was right. But the 
same is true of almost any other business or 
profession. If Mr. Halstead had told how to 
break in,— which he knows as well as how to 
break out, or ought to,—-I would have copied 
his advice and sent it, as the views of one of 
the eminent journalists of the country, and 
asked to be excused from framing my own. 

Hardly a week passes but from one to half a 
dozen young men visit the editorial department 
of the Pittsburg Post and inquire if there is an 
opportunity to get a position as reporter. The 


almost invariable answer is that there is no 
vacancy. The young man leaves, and usually 
that is the last seen or heard of him in this or 
in any other city office. He did n’t really want 
a place as reporter. He only thought he did. 
But now and then there is among these visitors 
a young man of different calibre. He does n’t 
accept as final the formal announcement of “ no 
vacancy.” He soundly reasons that there is 
certain to be one sooner or later. The most 
successful angler is he who is most patient and 
persistent. The young man comes in again 
and again. His face and his purpose become 
familiar to the city editor. He gets acquainted 
with the reporters. He accompanies the police 
reporter to the city hall, to the central station, 
and sometimes to the district stations. He 
gets on a friendly footing with the depot and 
hotel reporter, from whom he inveigles an 
invitation to accompany him on his rounds. 
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He reads the paper next morning to learn how 
the items which he saw collected were handled. 
Sometimes he is surprised, because what he 
thought was a big item has only a few lines, 
and what he thought was a matter of little con- 
sequence has a column with a display head. 
Herein he perceives the difference between 
experience and inexperience. He asks the city 
editor if he can be of service in any way. He 
may get as a favor an unimportant assignment, 
or may be given a half-column local clipping 
from an afternoon paper, with instructions to 
“boil” it into fifteen lines. When an emer- 
gency arises, such as a great fire, a railroad 
accident or an explosion, he is prompt with a 
tender of his services for such use as may be 
made of them. He forces recognition of the 
fact that he is able and willing to be useful. 
He absorbs valuable knowledge of newspaper 
work and methods. By moving in the news 
channels and around the news centres he gets 
acquainted in some degree with the city re- 
porters generally, and secures their friendship, 
thus putting himself in a position to know more 
or less about the local staffs of all the papers, 
and to hear, at the earliest moment, of pros- 
pective or probable vacancies. 

These evidences of ambitious willingness, 
repeated day after day, cannot fail of their ulti- 
mate effect. Sooner or later, —it may be one, 
two, three, or four months,— the inevitable 
vacancy occurs, and the chances are nine out 
of ten that the young man will fill it, provided 
he is the right kind of young man. He has 
now “broken in.” He has secured footing as 
a newspaper worker. The rapidity and height 
of his rise thereafter will be in exact propor- 
tion to the development of his professional 
value, and the niggardliness or liberality with 
which he bestows time and labor on his work. 
If he thinks when he has put in eight hours 
that he has done his whole duty to his employer 
and to himself, he might as well quit the office 
at once and for good. He has but one future 
ahead —a future of failure. 

The only limit a young reporter should put 
to his time and labor is the limit of health and 
reasonable social recreation and _ intellectual 
improvement. If his own paper shall fail to 
recognize and adequately reward the qualities 


of industry, sobriety, reliability, and thorough- 
ness, he can rely upon it as absolutely certain 
that some other paper will. His merit will not 
go unnoticed, and he will make this all the 
more sure by giving at all times to his employer, 
mean and stingy though his employer may be, 
the best effort and the best thought of which 
he is capable. He may not get a public repu- 
tation, the world may never even hear his 
name, but in the newspaper circles of his own 
city he is sure to become well known as a 
capable, careful, and conscientious worker; and 
satisfactory pecuniary compensation will be the 
certain reward of these qualities. 

If the young man has received a college 
education, he has, to start with, an advantage 
the value of which cannot be over-estimated. 
But it is only an instrument, and valueless if 
not in industrious hands. 

Influence of a business, social, or political 
nature may, and.often does, open a place for an 
applicant in the editorial department of a 
newspaper, but it won’t keep him there unless 
he has merit, any more than it would keep him 
in any other occupation. It is in public, not 
private, station that the power of merit is 
reduced to a minimum, and this is why so many 
men want offices. 

If my readers will overlook the apparent 
egotism, I will briefly tell, in conclusion, for 
the benefit of those readers who live in the 
country, how I got my first position as a re- 
porter. It is merely one of the varied phases 
of an oft-told story of life. I was a clerk ina 
grocery in a country town seventy-five miles 
from the city. I had a fondness for writing, 
which I cultivated, in leisure hours, by col- 
lecting the news and gossip of the community, 
putting it in what I accounted readable form, 
and mailing it to a city paper for such use as 
might be made of it. My pay was the satisfac- 
tion of reading in print what I had written. In 
the course of a year I sent a good many such 
news letters. One day I got a letter from the 
editor of the city journal offering me a two-weeks’ 
trial as a reporter. I accepted the offer with 
much boyish fear and trembling, and I have 
been following the business ever since. 


Fohn S. Ritenour. 


PittssBurGH, Penn. 
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It is fitting that THE WRITER this month 
should honor the memory of James Parton. 
Mr. Parton had always taken a warm, friendly 
interest in the magazine, and his encouraging 
letter, which was printed in the second number 
of THE WRITER, was one which would be highly 
appreciated by any editor struggling with the 
many difficulties of a new undertaking. After- 
ward, up to the time of his death, Mr. Parton 
showed his interest in the magazine in many 
ways, and his death has taken away one of THE 
WrITER’s most helpful friends. Mrs. Spof- 
ford’s article, accompanying the excellent por- 
trait printed in this number, will be read with 
keen interest. Mrs. Spofford writes with the 


knowledge gained during an intimate friendship 
extending over many years, and she speaks 
with authority on some interesting features of 
Mr. Parton's character and life. 


. 
* * 


In the August number of THE WRITER the 
suggestion was made that editors of magazines 
would do a good thing tor themselves, as well 
as for their readers and their contributors, if 
they would publish with each article a brief 
account of the author who wrote it for the 
magazine. Since then the Cosmopolitan Maga- 
zine, which is always on the lookout for attrac- 
tive new ideas, and which has advanced to a 
leading place among the great monthlies since 
Mr. Walker took control, has adopted the plan 
suggested, and at the bottom of the first page 
of each article has printed a small portrait and 
sketch of the author. The publication of the 
portrait in addition to the sketch is an excellent 
idea, and must be appreciated by readers of the 
magazine. It gives a personal interest to the 
contribution, and in many cases greatly enhances 
its value to the reader. Other magazines will 
do well to follow the Cosmopolitan’s example. 


* 
Se @ 


The estimation in which The Writer's Literary 
Bureau is held by editors and publishers is 
shown by the fact that requests are constantly 
received from them for circulars of the Bureau 
to be enclosed in letters to writers whom they 
recommend to send their MSS. to the Bureau. 
The Ladies’ Home Fournal for several months 
past has been recommending the Bureau in its 
“ Literary Queries” column altogether gratui- 
tously and at its own suggestion. No amount 
of money could have bought such editorial 
expression of opinion in the Ladies’ Home 
Fournal. It would not be printed if its editor, 
who probably receives more manuscript every 
year than the editor of any other publication in 
the country, did not recognize the value of an 
honestly conducted Literary Bureau to author 
and editor alike. 

as 

Speaking of literary bureaus, by the way, re- 
calls an advertisement printed recently in the 
Fliegende Blitter, of Miinich, which shows 
that the usefulness of the idea originated in 
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1887 by The Writer's Literary Bureau has 
been recognized in Germany, as it has by vari- 
ous imitators in this country. The advertise- 
ment may be of service to readers of THE 
WRITER who write German, and it is accord- 
ingly printed for their accommodation and as a 
matter of general interest’: — 


Litterarisches 
Vermittlungs- Bureau 


Hamburg, Colonnaden 54 
G. Muller. 


Die Unkenntniss des einzuschlagenden Weges einersecits sowie 
andererseits der Umstand, dass Verleger und Redakteure mit 
Manuscripten iiberhauft werden, was ihnen eine eingehende 
Priifung derselben oft geradezu zur Unméglichkeit macht, sind 
zumeist die Ursachen der grossen Schwierigkeiten, welche selbst 
begabtere Autoren auf ihrer Laufbahn finden. 

Angesichts dieser Verhaltnisse stellt es sich das Litterarische 
Vermittlungs-Bureau zur Aufgabe, gegen eine miassige Gebiihr 
eine eingehende und gewissenhafte Priifung sammtlicher us 
zugehender schriftstellerischen Erzeugnisse vorzunehmen und 
im geeigneten Falle den Verlag resp. die sonstige litterarische 
Verwerthung derselben zu vermitteln, um auf diese Weise 
sowohl den Autoren zu dienen und namentlich aufstrebenden 
Talenten den Weg zu ebnen, wie auch durch Ueberweisung nur 
durchaus druckreifer und geeigneter Arbeiten die Verleger 
abzubiirden. : 

Unsere Priifungscommission besteht aus bewdhrten Kriften, 
wir ertheilen einschlaigige Informationen und werden gegebenen 
Falls Verfassern wldker Werke, die noch einer Ueberarbeitung 
oder letzten Feilung bediirfen, mit fachmannischem Rate gern 
an die Hand gehen. 


Prospekte auf Wunsch gratis und franco. 


Geschaftsleiter : 





JAMES PARTON. 


When I was quite a lad I worked as a com- 
positor on James Parton’s “Life of Horace 
Greeley,” and used to carry the proofs to him 
at his lodgings in New York. I admired the 
man as a writer, and was greatly pleased to be 
able to see him and to speak to him. Many 
years afterward, when I wrote my little work 
on Shakespeare, I sent him a copy, and re- 
minded him of our early, though slight, acquaint- 
ance in New York. He wrote me the kindest 
letter in reply; and when I took his strictures 
of my book good-naturedly, he said it was bet- 
ter to have such a nature than to write the best 
book. This was eight or nine years ago; and 
since then he has written me some of the kindest 
and most helpful letters I ever received, dis- 
playing a nobility and generosity of nature 
which could hardly be excelled. I leave his 
genius and his ability as a writer to other hands ; 
but I think it my duty to bear witness to the 


fact that James Parton was a man of the kind- 
est and noblest nature, a true friend, and a 


helpful companion. Robert Waters. 
Jersey City, N. J. 





> 


THE SCRAP BASKET. 


Grammar vs. Idiom. — This is a democratic 
country, and every man’s sovereign opinion is 


» theoretically as good as any other’s ; but, really, 


is it too much to ask that self-appointed gram- 
matical censors should know something them- 
selves before assuming to denounce others? 
I understand the intoxication of delight with 
which boys discover that the language is made 
up of pieces and can be taken apart; but to 
assail thereupon every living organism as a 
monstrosity, because it is not made out of 
verbal blocks by a linguistic carpenter, is to be 
silly and impertinent. We are getting so much 
of this ignorant purism of late that it is becom- 
ing a genuine nuisance; for its self-confidence 
frightens timid and modest people into paying 
some attention to it, and we are in some danger 
of losing our best and oldest idioms because 
amateur grammarians find or think they cannot 
be analyzed. A most glaring example of this 
is “ W. J.’s” assault in the October WRITER on 
“Whether or No.” This location, with “no” 
in the sense of “not,” and “if” or “ whether ” 
as the representative of a clause, is as old as 
the birth of the English language proper, and 
has been first-rate English in every century 
since. It is found in writers antedating Chaucer, 
in Shakespeare, the King James Bible, and 
Milton, in the Queen Anne writers, in Byron, 
Coleridge, and Scott, and in late writers, of 
whom J. R. Green may serve as a type. I 
cannot cite more for the moment, because of 
the astonishing impudence of the charge, — 
nobody ever thought it would be necessary to 
gather statistics of an expression coeval with 
the language. If a man asserted in print that 
walls should be built at forty-five degrees incline 
instead of plumb, or that brandy never made 
anybody drunk, he would go uncontested for a 
little space. “Ominously general,” forsooth! 
The most ominously general thing in this line 
is the rushing into print with pedantic rubbish. 
I am reminded of Professor Lounsbury’s pro- 
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phetic remark, that some critics appear to think 
the only people who can write English correctly 
are those who have never shown any ability to 
write it at all. Artemas Ward said it was a 
good thing for a comic paper to publish a joke 
now and then. I think it would be a good 
thing for literary censors to read a little 
good literature now and then. 
Forrest Morgan. 


Hartrorp, Conn. 


Here is a sentence, taken from the local col- 
umns of the Southbridge Fourna/, which is well 
worth reading: “A man from Wales, on his 
way to Southbridge after meat with a pair of 
horses drove into the village Friday about 11 a. 
m., when a bolt, holding the neap dropped out, 
causing fright to the horses, which jumped to 
the right and left to get clear of the wagon, 
pulling the driver with considerable force, but 
he still held on to the team, until obliged, to 
save his head, to let them go and they cleared 
themselves from the wagon and ran from the 
upper end of the village to Bennett’s corner, 
where they were stopped by men at work on 
the street.” The facts in the case seem to be 
all there. G. F. W. 

SouTHBRIDGE, Mass. 





> 


THE USE AND MISUSE OF WORDS. 


[ Brief, pointed, practical paragraphs discussing the use and 
misuse of words and phrases will be printed in this department. 
All readers of THe Writer are invited to contribute to it. 
Contributions are limited to 400 words ; the briefer they are, the 
better. ] 


“Equally as.”— This expression is mani- 
festly inelegant, to say the least, and it is unfor- 
tunately often seen in the columns of the press. 
It seems hardly necessary to point out that the 
word “equally,” in this connection, is super- 
fluous. One may say that “two things are 
equally good,” or that “one thing is as good as 
another,” but to say that “one thing is equally 
as good as another” is like writing an algebraic 
equation, as follows :— 

3x-|-2 is equal to the same as 4x —6, 
which is obviously saying the same thing twice. 

A note of caution should go forth with no 
uncertain sound to all writers who trip over 
this stumbling block, for this use of the word 


“equally” grates harshly on the perceptibilities 
of all lovers of good English. H. J. L. 





> 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Memories AND Fancigs. By Laura Garland Carr. 144 pp. 
=e Boston: The Writer Publishing Company. 
This volume of the collected poems of Mrs. 

Carr will be welcomed especially by the read- 

ers who have enjoyed them as they were 

originally published in the Boston Transcript, 
the Boston Fournal, the publications of the 

D. Lothrop Company, and other discriminating 

periodicals. Mrs. Carr is a New Hampshire 

poet, and her poems are characteristic and 
descriptive of New England scenery and life. 

She has an unusual faculty for descriptive 

writing, and her pictures of country life and pas- 

toral scenes are vividly distinct and al ways true 
to nature. No one who has ever lived in New 

England outside of the great cities can fail to 

be attracted by her poems, or to recognize their 

charm. Mrs. Carr has lived what she writes, 
and she depicts what she has seen with deft and 
facile touch. The sentiment of her poems is 
exquisite, and their expression is almost inva- 
riably graceful and melodious. Every lover of 
New England life will want to possess her book 


W. H. iH. 


Tue House or MarRTHA. By Frank R. Stockton. 375 pp. 
t 


Cloth, $1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Company. 191. 


The ingenious constructive imagination of 
Mr. Stockton seems to have no limit to its 
fertility. No less remarkable is his ability to 
sustain the interest after the originality of his 
conception has been laid bare. Of course, the 
fair Sylvia of “The House of Martha” must 
needs marry the man who has declared his 

assion for her, but the reader is at a loss, long 

efore the story is ended, to understand how 
this may be brought about. Sylvia is a nun in 
a Protestant sisterhood, the purpose of the 
existence of which is to make its members use- 
ful to a suffering community. Mr. Vanderley, 
who is at work on a book = travels, advertises 
for a stenographer to take his dictation. Not 
finding a person of the right sort, he finally en- 
lists the services of a Quaker-bonneted and 
sombre-clad nun from the neighboring convent, 
who works for him only on the stipulation of the 
mother superior that the young lady shall 
occupy a separate room, and shall be cut off 
from the dictator by an iron grating. A strange 
and painful situation arises, the more so because 
the young lady must not talk nor show her face. 
Of course, she is beautiful, refined, and noble, 
and more than ever enticing because of the 
mystery of her life. In consequence of an 
ingeniously conceived incident, the assiduous 
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attention of a wasp, the two young people make 
each other’s acquaintance, and ultimately fall in 
love, after a host of amusing experiences. An 
entirely original conception is Vanderley’s man, 
Walkirk, who acts in the capacity of a Fidus 
Achates, and who entered the author’s employ 
as a “good listener.” Vanderley’s European 
experiences, it seems, did not interest his friends 
on his return, but in order not to spare himself 
the pleasure of entertaining others, he engages 
Walkirk to listen to him by the hour. Another 
weird conception of this extraordinary writer’s 
brain is a mythical locality where unconvention- 
ality holds complete sway. The men and the 
women are bound by no rules of propriety 
except the dictates of common sense, and live 
in an altogether delightful atmosphere, bearing 
such imposing names as “The Sand Lady,” 
“Interpolation,” “The Shell Man,” and the 
“ Lover in Check.” O. M. 

Tue Farttu Doctor. By Edward Eggleston, author of ‘‘ The 


Hoosier Schoolmaster,’’ “‘ Roxy,’’ etc. 427pp. Cloth. New 
York: D. Appleton & Company. 1891. 


The faith-“cure” needed the caricaturist. 
The craze has enjoyed a long run, which the 
condemnation of medical scientists has been 
powerless to stay. Not even the incoherenc 
of their principles, as enunciated by the practi- 
tioners themselves, nor the ridiculous jargon 
employed in effecting their cures, has contrib- 
uted otherwise than to the spread of the 
business. The celebrated aphorism of a world- 
famous showman, to the effect that the public 
dearly loves to be humbugged, in the case of the 
faith-cure has found another instance of its 
eternal truth. Yet the author of “The Faith 
Doctor,” so he declares in his preface, had an 
object in view quite removed from the exposure 
of the false pretences of the cure by faith: he 
strove to write a novel of fashionable New 
York life, with certain original phases, and to 
make his story an entertaining one. This 
result he has accomplished admirably; yet his 
bold portrait of the ignorant and mercenary 
faith-doctor, Mrs. Bowyer, and his clever bur- 
lesque of her professional treatment of a case 
of diphtheria, leave no doubt in the reader’s 
mind, not only of the fallacy of the cure, but 
that humanity has been done a valuable service. 
That Dr. Eggleston has drawn for his material 
upon real life, no one who has had personal 
experience with the faith-curists will attempt to 
deny. Possibly the picture has been overdone; 
possibly Mrs. henyer is an exaggerated type; 
yet exaggeration is the caricaturist’s license. 

The story piques the curiosity from first to 
last. The man in the book, Mr. Charles Millard, 
is a fresh type, whose rapid rise in the social 
scale is no less remarkable than his secret peri- 
odical visits to his obscure relatives in the 
unfashionable neighborhood of Avenue C. The 
young woman whom he loves, the daughter of a 


deceased foreign missionary, from whom she 
inherits strong religious feelings, is of that rare 
class of women who live that others may be 
happy. She meets a professional Bible-reader, 
Mrs. Frankland, who turns many a handsome 
dollar by establishing a Christian Science 
shrine, where society leaders may do temporary 
penance for their sins, and so works upon the 
native religious tendencies of Millard’s prospect- 
ive bride as to bring her completely under her 
magic spell. The young lady herself develops 
the faith-curing power, and actually succeeds in 
making a poor bedridden creature in Avenue 

rise up and walk. Finally, there comes a time 
when she is forced to choose between her duty 
and her inclination, and duty rules. There is 
thus afforded a series of strange situations and 
fine opportunity for character work. The book 
abounds in delightful humorous touches, and is 
marked by a sub-stratum of satire at the expense 
of the Four Hundred. The Knickerbocker 
nobility and the new rich are made to meet on 
the same social plane, the effect being an 
impression that New York high life is a struct- 
ure that is curiously and wondrously made. 
The author possesses a fine literary style, and 
this, his latest effort, is especially readable, 
because he has entered a new field, utterly dif- 
ferent for fiction purposes from that in which 
he made his reputation. O. M. 

Sacem WITCHCRAFT IN OvuTLINE. By Caroline E. Upham. 

Illustrated. 161 pp. Cloth. Salem: The Salem Press 

Publishing and Printing Company. 1891. 

An account of the witchcraft craze in Salem 
is given in this book by a Salem woman having 
peculiarly advantageous opportunities for col- 
lecting the material. Her father-in-law, the late 
Charles W. Uphan, in his prime wrote a notable 
work on the same subject, which is now out of 
print. The author of this volume tells her story 
in a natural style, and intelligently explains the 
origin and the growth of the great popular de- 
lusion. Pictures of the old witch houses, so 
attractive to modern tourists, are included in 
the book. O. M. 


Memory AND THouGHuT Series. I.— The Mastery of Mem- 
orizing. 120 pp. II.— Quickness of Perception. 105 pp. 
III.— Eye and Ear Memory. t10opp. I1V.—The Study of 
Languages. 82 pp. V.— Memory and Thought. 96 pp. 
Paper, $1.00 each. New York: James P. Downs. 18or. 
The development of the memory is a neces- 

sary condition of culture. The greatest minds, 

almost invariably, are characterized by the 
retentive faculty. Certainly, there is no more 

important adjunct to literary culture than a 

ready memory of literary allusions, graphic 
hrases, characters in novels, and quotations 

Senn the literature of past ages. As a means 

of forcibly illustrating an idea, or in bringing a 

writer’s best thought in bold relief before the 

mind of the reader, this ability to draw from the 
vast storehouse of the world’s literature some 
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fitting phrase, or line, or saying is of the great- 
est value. With some, this faculty is inborn, 
and comes as naturally as the power to think, 
but with most people it comes only after diligent 
practice. The “Memoryand Thought Series” is 
a guide to those who desire to cultivate the mem- 
ory, and it is full of practical suggestions 
covering the entire field of mental effort. To 
the literary or professional man the study of 
these practical lessons in memorizing is com- 
mended. O. M. 


A Tale of the 
By Hezekiah Butter- 
Illustrated. 250 pp. 
ton & Company. 1891. 
The author of this book, whose article on 
“Short Stories and Short-story Writing” was 
a readable feature of the October WRITER, is 
one of the best writers of popular books of the 
time. His style should serve as a model to all 
ambitious writers, being clean-cut, direct, 
graphic, and characterized by unusual com- 
mand of language. His book is founded upon 
an Indian legend of the Great Northwest, which 
tells of the death of a grief-stricken chief- 
tain in the grave of his son. Gretchen is a 
young German girl, who was adopted by 
pioneers from New England, and who pos- 
sesses marvellous ability in playing the violin. 
When the red men hear it their revengeful 


Tue Loc ScHoo_nousk ON THE COLUMBIA. 
Pioneers of the Great Northwest. 
worth, author of the Zi books. 
Cloth. New York: D. Yous 


feelings are subdued, and an Indian massacre 


is averted. There is a noble young Indian 
prince, who displays the wonderful agility of his 
race in a way that will captivate all juvenile 
readers, and whose emancipation from the 
ignorance of savagery under the guidance of a 
young Harvard graduate, who becomes his 
and the other Indians’ guide, philosopher, and 
friend, is a tribute to the civilizing influence of 
Indian schools. The book is also historically 
valuable from the fact that it sheds new light 
upon the original settlement of this now pop- 
ulous and beautiful region, and that it recites 
the local tradition regarding the massacre of 
Dr. Whitman, the missionary. O. M. 

Freet.anp: A Social Anticipation. By Dr. Theodore Hertzka. 


Translated by Arthur Ransom. 443 pp. Cloth. New York: 
D. Appleton & Company. 1891. 


The effect of the publication of this book in 
menace and Austria has been the establish- 
ment of societies in the large cities with the 
avowed purpose of starting a colony in Africa, 
such as is minutely described in the book. The 
success of the book and its subject matter are 
similar to those of “ Looking Backward,” but 
the feasibility of its imaginary free state is not 
so — shown as that of Mr. Bellamy’s Uto- 
pia. The author, who is well known as one of 
the greatest of Austrian economists and writers 
on socialism, tells the story of an expedition 
which leaves Europe, and, after surmounting 
many obstacles, pitches its tents in a camp in 


Central Africa. The Dark Continent was chosen 
for settlement as being the only outlet for the 
surplus population of the next century. In the 
wilds of a rich and beautiful country the 
government of Freeland was set up, and agri- 
culture, manufacturing, and all the industries of 
the old civilization were started on a prosperous 
career. Freeland was a huge, profit-sharing, 
coéperative enterprise, in which all the people 
owned all the land, and every one contributed 
to production, except those who were incapaci- 
tated or aged, and women and children. The 
latter were allowed a separate maintenance, 
paid by a direct tax upon the net income of the 
total production. In this state woman enjoyed 
her highest destiny, so the story relates, and the 
“rights of women” in property, marriage, and 
in politics reached their perfect realization. 
The administration of the government was in 
the hands of twelve self-governing associations, 
each vested with full powers over separate 
branches of the government, members of which 
were chosen by reason of their peculiar fitness. 
As might be expected, the crying evils of 
modern civilization were eradicated in this new- 
fangled government, and in a surprisingly short 
space f time it held a large population of 
Europeans. 

The book is full of valuable suggestions, 
united with a healthy criticism of the world of 
to-day, and to all persons who are interested in 
the progress of humanity it is commended as 
well worth reading. O. M. 


Cecetta pe Nogt. By Lanoe Falconer. 216 pp. Cloth, 
$1.00. London and New York: Macmillan & Company. 1891. 
The story of the haunted house is as old as 

civilization itself. We have been introduced 

to ghosts ad libitum, and they have all been 
fashioned pretty much after the same pattern. 

The author of this story, however, has evolved 

a new species of ghost, endowed with all the 

familiar attributes of those of our childhood fancy 

and mature experience, yet at the same time 
living in an altogether original environment, 
and producing upon those with whom it came 
in contact an efiect clearly out of the ordinary 
run. This new ghost inspired its witnesses 
with intense religious enthusiasm, and a desire 
to prepare themselves for the future life ere it 
should be too late. It awakened in them, also, 
a sense of the possibility that-the future life 
might be what their religious teaching led 
them to think it would be, and even in the canon 
himself it caused a haunting suspicion, only 
temporary perhaps, of the weakness of Christian 
doctrine. The discovery of the peculiar condi- 
tion —solitary confinement —in which the spirit 
lived was no less startling than the apparition 
itself. It was learned from the experience of 
the heroine of his weird sttory, who became s0 
intimately acquainted with it as to embrace its 
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shadowy form, with its head resting on her 
breast, that the ghost was imprisoned in impen- 
etrable eternal darkness, cut off from all com- 
panionship, and that its frequent appearance in 
the sleeping rooms of visitors at the house was 
for the purpose simply of drawing from them 
some word of hope or pity, which it had never 
heard. 

There is a psychic freshness about this story 
which commends it to a place among the best 
ghost stories in the language, while its discus- 
sions of theology, or, rather, of atheism, consti- 
tute no small part of its attractiveness. 

O. M. 


A BrBLioGRAPHICAL CATALOGUE oF Macmittan & Com- 
PANY’S PUBLICATIONS FROM 1843 TO 1889. 715 pp. Cloth. 
London: Macmillan & Company. 1891. 

What strikes one most forcibly in examining 
the pages of this volume is the inestimable 
service to humanity rendered by a great pub- 
lishing house. When one considers also that 
in the course of its forty-six years of business 
life the firm of Macmillan & Company has 
published nearly seven thousand books, with 
editions of from two hundred and. fifty to one 
hundred thousand each, the value of this service 
is more readily appreciated. The portraits of 
Daniel and Alexander Macmillan are printed in 
the volume, and, together with a history of the 
house, add much to its interest. O. M. 


THe Woman’s MANUAL OF PARLIAMENTARY Law. 
riet R. Shattuck. 
ard. 1892. 

The Boston Political Class, a society of 
clever women, who meet regularly and discuss 
pregnant topics in politics, social science, and 
the arts far more intelligently than the average 
of men, conducts its meetings, under the guid- 
ance of its president, the author of this manual, 
in perfect accord with the requirements of par- 
liamentary law. The numerous other organi- 
zations of women in the country will therefore 
be glad to know of Mrs. Shattuck’s useful little 
book, which abounds in practical illustrations, 
and sound advice regarding the harmonious 
conduct of a formal meeting or a deliberative 
assembly, and they will find it practically useful. 

O. M. 

MivsuipMAN Pautpinc. By Molly Elliot Seawell. Illus- 
trated. 133 pp. Cloth. New York: D. Appleton & Com- 
pany. 1891. 

Midshipman Hiram Paulding was a brave 
young sailor, whose deeds of daring and capa- 

ilities as an officer in the navy during the war 
of 1812 were remembered by Congress. Al- 
though only fourteen years old, he entered the 
navy and saw active service against the British, 
and the book relates his adventures, which are 
most exciting. The book has a beautiful dress, 

and both intrinsically and artistically makes a 

handsome holiday gift for juvenile readers, in 


By Har- 
236 pp. Cloth. Boston: Lee & Shep- 


whom it cannot fail to stir a strong feeling of 
patriotism. O. M. 


Tue Cuurcn or ENGLAND tn Nova SCOTIA AND THE Tory 
CLerGy oF THE Revo.tuTign. By Arthur Wentworth 
Eaton, B. A. 313 pp. Cloth, $1.50. New York: Thomas 
Whittaker. 1891. 

This book is especially valuable from the 
fact that it covers a subject which ecclesiastic 
writers hitherto have only touched upon. To 
American readers, or to American students of 
history, it recommends itself on account of the 
intimate connection between the Anglican 
church in the United States and that 
in Nova Scotia. At the time of the 
British invasion of America thousands 
of British loyalists left the colonies and 
emigrated to Nova Scotia, and there remained, 
most of them forever afterward. Among these 
emigrants there were many clergymen, who 
entered upon their labors in a new field, 
some of whom never forgave the patriots 
for making war on the king. Biographical 
sketches of the first bishop of Nova Scotia, the 
Right Rev. Charles Wylis, D. D., who occu- 
pied the episcopate from 1787 to 1816, and of 
his four successors, Staners, John Wylis, 
Binney, and Courtney, the present bishop, 
together with sketches of many of the laymen 
prominently identified with the church, add to 
the interst and value of the book. O. M. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[ All books sent to the editor of THe Writer will be ac- 
knowledged under this heading. They will receive such further 
notice as may be warranted by their importance to readers of 
the magazine. ] 


Pretty Kitty Herrick. 
pp. Paper, 50 cents. 
pany. 1891. 


Out at TwInneTT’s. 


By Mrs. Edward Kennard. 407 
New York: John A. Taylor & Com- 


By John Habberton. 197 pp. 
50 cents. New York: John A. Taylor & Company 


Wet Won. By Mrs. Alexander. 146 pp. 
New York: John A. Taylor & Company. 


Sweet 1s REVENGE. 
Paper, 50 cents. 
1891. 


Paper, 
1891. 
Paper, 30 cents. 

1891. 


By J. Fitzgerald Molloy. 291 pp. 
New York: John A. Taylor & Company. 


A MAarrTer oF SKILL. 
25 cents. 


By Beatrice Whitby. 197 pp. Paper, 


Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Company. 


Tue Unptscoverep Country. By W. D. Howells. 419 pp. 
Paper, 50 cents. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Company. 


History or THE Lorp Jesus Our Saviour. By John M. 
Kliih. 7o pp. Cloth, 75 cents. Chicago: J.M. Kliih. 1892. 


TARBELL’s Lessons In LANGUAGE. By Horace S. Tarbell, 
A.M. 299pp. Cloth, 7ocents. Boston: Ginn & Com- 
pany. 1891. 


Savep By A Dream. By Consuelo.  [llustrated. 
Paper, 50 cents. Chicago: Laird & Lee. 1891. 


Tue MArriaGE oF Gerarp. By André Theuriet. Illus- 


trated. 241 pp. Paper, socents. Chicago: Laird & Lee. 
1891. 


1891. 


211 pp. 


Rosario; or, THE FEMALE Monk. 


By Monk Lewis. 
trated. 400 pp. Paper. 


Illus- 
Chicago: Laird & Lee. 


1891. 
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Homer 1n Cutos. By Denton J. Snider. 218 pp. Cloth. St. 
Louis: Sigina Publishing Company. 189). 


Bgrore He was Born; or, THe SCARLET ARM. 
L. Macomb Bristol. 69 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 
Dr. E. L. Macomb Bristol. 1891. 


A Woman IN THE Case; OR, DEBTOR TO THE DeviL. 256 
pp. Paper, 25 cents. New York: J. S. Ogilvie. 1891. 


Don’t Marry; or, Avvice as TO How, Wuen, anD WHOM 
To Marry. By Hildreth. 112 pp. Paper, 25 cents. New 
York: J. S. Ogilvie. 1891. 


Witmotx THe Wanverer. ByC. C. Dail. 
25 cents. New York: J. S. Ogilvie. 1891. 


Memory’s Casket. By Mrs. Lucy H. Washington. 
Cloth, $1.50. Buffalo: Charles Wells Moulton. 


Tue Heap or THe Firm. By Edmund March Vittum. 527 
pp. Cloth. Boston: Bradley & Woodruff. 1891. 


Rassi AND Prizst. By Milton Goldsmith. 314 pp. Cloth. 
hiladelphia: Jewish Publication Society of America. 1891. 


Pickincs FRoM Puck. No. 1. 64 pp. Paper, 25 cents. 
New York: Keppler & Schwarzmann. 1891. 


Puck’s Library, No. 52. 


By Dr. E. 
New York: 


207 pp. Paper, 


154 Pp. 
1891. 


“ Fresu.” 30 pp. Paper, ro cents. 


York: Keppler & Schwarzmann. 1891. 


NEW MUSIC RECEIVED: 


From the White-Smith Music Publishing Company, 62 Stan- 
hope street, Boston: Vocal --‘‘ They Discharged Him Because 
He Was Old,” Felix McGlennon, arranged by John S. Baker; 
“The Gift,” F. E. Weatherly and A. H. Behrend; ‘ The 
Working Man,” G. A. Storey and Mrs. C. C. Aspinall; ‘‘ Every 
Day Life,” Harry Boden and Charles Chaplin; ‘ Maya,” 
Frederic E. Weatherly and Joseph L. Roeckel; “ Pardoned,”’ 
Lindsay Lennox and M. Piccolomini; ‘‘ On the Cross,”’ J. Man- 
ning Roberts and Loren Bragdon; “‘My Heart Will Hear,” 
G. Hubi Newcombe and Jno. Charles Ervini; “The Fickle 
Maid,” Claxson Bellamy and Jno. Charles Ervini; ‘‘ My Son, 
My Son, My Only Son,’’ E. W. Rogers and Geo. Le Brunn; 
“The Beacon,” Knight Summers and Michael Watson; “‘O! 
Sing Unto the Lord,’’ quartette, C. T. Steele; ‘‘ Jubilate in 
B Flat,” quartette, C.Walter Gaylord. Piano — “ La Bouquet- 
iére,”” Gustav Lange; ‘ Fleurs Puritaniéres,” F. Devrient; 
“ Whippoorwill,” Blind Boone; ‘‘ Quaintness,’’ Theodore 
Moelling ; “‘ Confidences,’”” Emil Waldteufel ; ‘‘ Spanish Peasant 
Dance,” Frederick W. Holland; ‘ Minuet,’? Theodore Moel- 
ling ; ‘‘ La Chatelaine,” minuet, Gustav Lange. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


[ Readers who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed 
for copies containing the articles mentioned in the following list, 
will confer a favor if they will mention THz Writer when they 
write.] 

Tue Great American Novet. James Lane Allen. Re- 
printed from /ndependent in Public Opinion for October 3. 

Love Anp Fiction. Paul Bourget. Reprinted from the 
Review in Public Opinion for October 3. 

Tue Story or Eraine. Reprinted from Buffalo Express 
in Queries Magazine for October. 

IMMORTALITY oF GreAT Books anp GREAT AUTHORS. 
Reprinted from Paris Revue Bleue in Public Opinion for 
October 24. 

Tue Nover. Willard Smith. Music and Drama (Denver ) 
for October 20. 

Burns. Blanche Wilder Bellamy. 
October 24. 


Christian Union for 


Recent Essays AND CRITICISMS. 
mopolitan for November. 

Mr. Lowe.tt as a TRacuEr. Scribner’s for November. 

ApvenTurgs Amonc Booxs.— II. Andrew Lang. Scribner’s 
for November. 

Count Totstoi at Home. 
Monthly for November. 

JourNALIsM AND LireraTuRE. W. J. Stillman. 
Monthly for November. 

Are Frencu Novets Farturut To Lire? 
North American Review for November. 

An Encuish Estmate or Lowett. Archdeacon F. W, 
Farrar. Forum for October. 

Soctat Verse. Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
October. 

James Russeit Lowe t. Portrait. George Stewart, D.C.L., 
LL.D. Avena for October. 

James Russe_t Loweit. His maternal ancestry. Joseph 
Foster. Magazine of American History for October. 

Goopv Txuincs From Dr. Jonnson. S. H. M. Byers. Maga- 
zine of American History for October. 

Rupyarp Kipuiinc. With Portrait. Churchman for Octo- 
ber 3. 

Tue Pusiic Liprarigs oF MASSACHUSETTS. 
Nourse. New England Magazine for October. 

James Russet, Loweit. Edward Everett Hale. 
England Magazine for October. 

Lowe .v’s “‘ Proneer.”” Edwin D. Mead. Mew England 
Magazine for October. 

WRITING FOR THE DOLLAR. 
Home Journal for October. 

Certain Recent Foreicn Fiction. 
Cosmopolitan for October. 

Names 1n Novets. Reprinted from Blackwood’s Magazine 
in Eclectic Magazine tor October. 

Proressor Dowven. Reprinted from Fortnightly Review 
in Eclectic Magazine for October. 

Nore on A New Poet. Grant Allen. Reprinted from 
Fortnightly Review in Eclectic Magazine for October. 

Rupyarp Kipiinc. With Portrait. Edmund Gosse. Cen- 
tury for October. 

Tue Press AND Pusiic Men, 
Century for October. 

Tue Story or A STORY. 
October. 

Tue Most Porutar Books. Interview with F. M. Crunden, 
of St. Louis public library. Library Journal for Sep- 
tember. 

LowELL AND Pusiic Arrarirs. Professor J. F. Jameson. 
Lowe. as A Man or Letrers. Professor C. T. Winchester. 
LowELL AND THE Pusiic Scuoots. Professor Richard D. 
Jones. Lowett’s Messace anpD How It Hetrep Me. W. 
T. Stead. A Last InTerview with LoweLt. Raymond 
Blathwayt. Review of Reviews for October. 

Tue Law Anp AUTHORS IN THE OLDEN Time, 
( Boston ) for September. 

LITERATURE IN THE UniTEep States. George Parsons 
Lathrop. Reprinted from New Review in Literary Digest 
for September. 

American Literary CRITICISMS. 
( Baltimore ) for October. 

Brituiant Lirerary Fattures. No Name Magasine 
( Baltimore ) for October. 

In Mitton’s Footstgrs aT VALLomBRoSA. Professor W 
Garden Blaikie, D.D. Churchman for October 10, 


Brander Matthews. Cos- 


Isabel F. Hapgood. Atlantic 
Atlantic 


Madame Adam, 


Forum for 


Henry S. 


New 


Edward W. Bok. Ladies’ 


Brander Matthews. 


General H. V. Boynton. 


Brander Matthews. Century for 


Green Bag 


No Name Magazine 
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AMERICAN Women Posts. 
Treasure Trove for October. 

Tue Women or Mr. Howe tts’ Novets. 
Clark. Christian Union for October 20. 

More Asout Cartyte. H. C. Shelley. 
for October 17. 

A Frencn Metuop or Literary Criticism. Reprinted 
from Paris Revue Bleue in Public Opinion for October 17. 

Autuors’ Wives. Reprinted from New Orleans Times- 
Democrat in Public Opinion for October 17. 

Tennyson’s Successor. Reprinted from Richmond Times 
in Public Opinion for October 17. 

Lowett 1n His Portry. Sidney Low. Reprinted from 
Fortnightly Review in Literary Digest for October 17. 

Henrik Issen’s Porms. Philip H. Wickford. Reprinted 
from Contemporary Review in Literary Digest for October 17. 

CuicaGo Dairy News. Historical Number. October 12. 

Tue True Tueory or Fiction. Maurice Thompson. 
Chautauguan for October. 

TypoGRAPHICAL Errors. Reprinted from J/dlustrated 
American in Public Opinion for October 10. 

Copyricut 1x Tit.es. Western Bookseller for October 3. 

CuicaGoans Wuo Write Books. Western Bookseller for 
October 3. 

REVIEWERS AND REVIEWED. 
( Boston ) for October 1. 

Hatt Cains. Raymond Blathwayt. New Haven Register 
for October 11. 

Writers or New York. 
publican for October 11. 

Herman Metvitte. Arthur Stedman. 
for October 11. . 
Sallie Toler. 


Illustrated. William Rice. 


Kate Upson 


Christian Union 


Agnes Repplier. Brains 


Edmund Collins. Denver Re- 


New York World 


Kansas WRITERS. 
ber 11. 

Witt1am Dean Howe tts. 
ber 11. 

Str Epwin ARNOLD. 
for October 18. 

TypgseTTinG Macuings. Chicago Tribune, Times, Herald, 
Globe for October 18; /uter-Ocean for October 19. 

ANNA KATHARINE GREEN. Buffalo Express 
for October 4. 

Pau. Heyse at Home. 
Register for October 11. 

Georce WILLIAM CuRTIis. 
Herald for October 16. 

How Autuors Write Books. 
press for October 16. 

AuTuors’ Wives. 
October 11. 

Some Mitwaukes GERMAN EpiTors. 
for October 11. 


Buffalo Truth for Octo- 
Chicago Inter-Ocean for Octo- 
“C.L.” Louisville Courier-Journal 
Portrait. 
Chicago Inter-Ocean, New Haven 
E, J. Edwards. Syracuse 
New York Mail and E x- 
New Orleans 


Times-Democrat for 


Milwaukee Sentinel 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


Miss Zitella Cocke is about to publish a vol- 
ume of the poems contributed by her to various 
periodicals, including many graceful verses. 
Miss Cocke was born in Alabama, of Virginia 
parentage, and has lived in Boston about two 


years. The appearance of her book will gratify 
Many readers. 


Charles Walter Stetson, of Providence, R. I., 
now in Florence, Italy, is contributing a series 
of thoughtful art papers to the Providence 
Fournal. 


Grace Ellery Channing is spending the win- 
ter in Florence, Italy ; her eyrie being a bright 
sunny apartment high up in an old house on 
the Lung’ Arno. The yellow river flows 
beneath, the soft hills rise beyond, and just 
here, with one of the most entrancing views in 
the world constantly before her eyes, the young 
poet has penned some of her most exquisite 
verse and thrilling stories. 


Mrs. Frances E. Lanigan, the wife of George 
T. Lanigan, the brilliant newspaper writer, will 
hereafter be Mr. Bok’s chief associate in the 
editorial management of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. Mr. Howells’ next novel has been 
bought by the Ladies’ Home Fournal. The 
story is one distinctly for girls, and will portray 
the life of a Western girl in New York City. 


The Californian [illustrated Magazine will be 
published monthly at San Francisco, Vol. I., No. 
1, being the October number. Charles F. Holder, 
author of “Life of Charles Darwin,” is the 
editor and manager, and leading writers have 
been asked to become contributors. The mag- 
azine will devote considerable space to the 
Pacific coast, but is to be a magazine of gen- 
eral literature, of cosmopolitan interest. The 
October number is bright and attractive. 


Charles K. Dabney, New York, announces 
the publication of a periodical to be called the 
American Publisher, and to be devoted to the 
interests of publishers, booksellers, librarians, 
and newsdealers. The paper will be a semi- 
monthly. 

Vernon’ Lee, the English art critic, who 
wields a man’s pen, is a Miss Paget, who has 
spent most of her life in Italy. She is living 
now—with her invalid brother, a poet—in a 
charming villa outside the gates of Florence. 
Her “Pictor Sacrilegus, A. D. 1483,” which 
appears in the August and September numbers 
of the Contemporary Review, reveals deep 
study, wide reading, an extensive knowledge 
of her subject and all that takes hold upon it, 
and a marvellous command of the English lan- 
guage. 
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Mrs. Caroline F. Jewett, mother of Sarah 
Orne Jewett, died October 31, 1891, at South 
Berwick, Me. Mrs. Jewett was. the daughter of 
Dr. William Perry, of Exeter, N. H., widely 
known in New England as a famous surgeon. 
Her mother was of the family of Gilmans, of 
Exeter, distinguished in Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary times for their loyalty and generosity. 
She married Dr. Theodore H. Jewett. 

Mrs. Lucius Chandler, mother of Louise 
Chandler Moulton, died at her residence at 
Putnam, Conn., October 26, aged sixty-eight. 


The Atlantic Monthly for November con- 
tains a very interesting article, “ Count Tolstoi 
at Home,” an account of a visit paid to the cele- 
brated author and his family at their summer 
home in Tila, aday’s journey south from Moscow. 
This is written by Miss Isabel F. Hapgood, the 
translator of many of the novelist’s works. 
Among other noteworthy articles is Professor 
W. J. Stillman’s essay on “Journalism and Lit- 
erature.” 


The Henry G. Allen Co., New York, dealers 
in subscription books, and publishers of the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica reprint, have asked 
their creditors for an extension, and it has 
generally been granted. The liabilities are 
$130,000 and the nominal assets considerably 
larger. 

The American Press Company, of Baltimore, 
announces “The Builders of a Great Country,” 
a book of biographies and portraits of represen- 
tative Americans. The Wo Name Magazine, 
issued by the same company, has begun its third 
year. The question, “ Does Modern Education 
Educate ?” will be answered in four articles in 
the magazine, the first having been printed in 
the October number. 


Sun and Shade ( New York) for November 
contains six fine photogravures and two photo- 
gelatine prints, all of interesting subjects. 


Howard Seely, the Texan writer, author of 
“A Lone Star Bo-peep” and “ A Nymph of the 
West,” has recently been engaged upon a short 
serial of life in the Southwest, entitled “ The 
Jonah of Lucky Valley.” The Harpers are 
publishing it in the Weekly, and are giving it 
spirited illustrations from the pencil of Fred- 
eric Remington. 


W. J. Lampton has resigned his position as 
paragrapher of the Washington Star, and will 
hereafter be a free lance in journalism, devot- 
ing considerable time to general literary work. 


All the publications of D. Appleton & Com- 
pany are kept in stock at the New England 
agency, 11 Franklin street, Boston, of which 
William J. Crowley is the manager. 


Walter Blackburn Harte will contribute an 
exhaustive account of the “Journalists and 
Jeurnalism of Canada” to the December Mew 
England Magazine. The article will be illus- 
trated. 


The New York monthly journal formerly 
known as the Office is now called Business, a 
much more appropriate name. Business is 
edited with marked ability by A. O. Kittridge, 
and is a publication that no live business man 
can afford not to read. 

In the November number of the North A meri- 
can Review the brilliant Frenchwoman, Madame 
Adam, answers in the negative the question, 
“Does the French novel picture faithfully the 
life and customs of France?” 


Miss Novella Jewell Trott, a sketch of whom 
by Mrs. Cora Stuart Wheeler was published in 
the Fournalist for October 3, has lately been ap- 
pointed one of the vice-presidents for the 
Woman’s Press Department of the Columbian 
Exposition at Chicago. 

The 7heatre Magazine, New York, will be 
issued only as a monthly hereafter. With this 
permanent change from a weekly several feat- 
ures will be added that will greatly enhance its 
value as the indispensable record of the stage. 


Wolcott Balestier, the young American 
writer who has collaborated with Rudyard Kip- 
ling in the novel, “The Naulahka,” which the 
Century will print, is at present a resident of 
London, where he represents an American pub- 
lishing house. He was born at Rochester, 
N. Y., less than thirty years ago, and he has 
lived and attended school there, and at Balti- 
more, Washington, New York, Vermont, and 
Denver. His college is Cornell, and he studied 
law at the University of Virginia. He was at 
one time on the editorial staff of the Rochester 
Post-Express. 
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